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Chicago newspapers. That was the day when the grocer used
to come around personally to solicit orders. My family re-
ceived him at breakfast and he always brought the papers
along with him, reciting the most important sections of the
news before any one had a chance to read for himself. My
chief interest centered not so much on the actual news as on
the men who were writing from the field of battle.
What romance! What adventure! This supreme privilege
of marching into the thick of the fighting in serried rank with
the soldiers, Old Glory waving in the forefront, the boys
who fell being ministered to tenderly by pretty Red Cross
nurses as the brave victims of glorious war whispered, "Just
Tell Mother That You Saw Me"! It was all very stirring.
Again, I pictured the war correspondent sitting beneath a
palm tree calmly writing upon a small collapsible typewriter
mounted upon a tripod. His despatches were somehow getting
back to us at the breakfast table. I never figured how. These
ideas of war and the correspondents came to me from the
town theater where warfare was made glorious with il-
lustrated songs. Current magazines and literature had some-
thing to do with it. I would have given my proudest posses-
sion to have been with our men who fought the Spaniards in
Cuba, and would have given almost that much to have
gone as far as Chickamauga, Tennessee, where most of the
volunteers in that war from our part of the country waged
their battles with fever. Somehow within reason one gets
what one goes after in this world. When the great European
struggle broke I had my chance to see it.
There was some romance in the work of the correspondent,
I found, but it was grim romance. And at times there were
barriers which took all the enthusiasm out of it. During the
earlier wars the reporter did not have to contend with super-
vision from the general staff, censorship, and privileged of-